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: Be Wise Beforehand 
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( It’s provoking, to say the least, to have to throw the elevator 

ik you’ve paid good money for, only a short time back, on the 


scrap heap because it won’t work. You haven't time for Sell 
such nonsense. a — 


| BUY A MORSE SS 


KINNEAR'S 


: j Safety Belt Power Screw Freight a ' DOORS - 
a Elevator for S840 | peasy 


The marvel of the 20th century at the price. The only 











t i oan 
, ' elevator of such low cost provided with reliable safety Vout THE KINNEAR ula (0 i 
. “i clutches. It'll last a lifetime and won’t worry you a minute. ¥ os 
1,000 pounds capacity, car not over 5 ft. square, 15 ft. lift i ¢ M mm 
pacity, ; 3 | ) ts 
Price, F. O. B. cars Philadelphia, including all materials COLUMBUS OHIO USA ne sa 
necessary to erect ready for belts, except lumber for posts and — CHICASO -N2QCIARK ST 
wheel timbers. We furnish drawings from which your own . OP! stig: . 
i¢ mechanic can procure this lumber and erect elevator EL A 1 MESTNUT ST 





Write Us About This i> BOSTON MASS 55 WATER ST 


t: Morse, Williams @ Co. 


\ Philadelphia New York Boston 
; Baltimore Atlante 


St PICTURE LIGHTING 


is a distinct branch of the lighting business. 
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We have lighted more galleries anJ individ- 
ual pictures than any other concern in the 






































F country. Investigation invited. 
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WEITTIER MACHINE CO. 
Passenger and Freight 
levators 
98 State Street 
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“Norman Monuments of 


40 Gelatine 


“MONUMENTAL STAIRCASES.” 

Plates, on bond paper, 9” x 11”. 
In Envelope. Price, $5.00 

THe American Arcuttect, Publishers. 





Palermo” 





DELHI 


Illustrated with 50 Plates, 13” x 17%”. 


Price bound, $10.00. Unbound, $9.00. 


Tue American Arcuitect, Publishers 








Improved 


Main Office 


Soston 


LOOMIS FILTERS 


EsTaBLISHED 1880, 
Simple and Effective. 


FILTER CO., 


oad and 


System. 
LOOMIS-MANNING 


Title Bldg., Br 
PHILADELPHIA 


Washington 


828 Land 
Chestnut Streets, 


New York Balti 


more. 





DECORATIVE ART 





CHICAGO 





THE WINSLOW BROS. Co. 
Ornamertal Iron and 
Bronze 

NEW YORK 


New York Office: 160 Fifth Avenue 











FLYNT BULLDING & CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFice, PALMER, Mass. 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish 
all material of the different classes required to 
build complete 
Cc CHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUB- 
Lic BYVILDINGS AND ” rs 

Also for the construction o 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing 
to place the construction of any proposed new 
work under ONE conTRACT, which shall include 
all branches connected with the wor To such 
will furnish satisfactory references 


narties we 
have performed 


from those for 
similar work 


1 
waom we 








ARCHITECTURAL 


INSTRUCTION 





BOSTON, MASS. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


TECHNOLOGY - ee 
—_ COLLEGE OF |! EERING 
/IEPARTMENT OI! {RCHITECTURI 
Options in 1? tectural Eng neering and fers four-vear courses , . ( 
imdscape Architectur Electrical, Mechanical and M e1 
College graduates and and in Ceramics uit f I 
il students i ldr 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary 

Mass. Institute of Technology, Bost President W. O. 1 ( 











NEW YORK. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF A 
Offers a professional four-year rse in Ar 


hitecture A dmissior examinatiot r y 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 


ARCHITECTS 


THE 


\ FREE COURSE OF STI 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY 








Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Illustrations of 


n all, fifty-seven plates [loose] 14x 20 


THE AMERICAN ARCH ITECT, 


the competitive designs for the great Pr 
Blo ning dal e He ights, New York. 
nches, printed 


otestant Episcopal Cathedral, now building on 
n plate paper’ PRICE, $2.50 Per Set. 
- New York and Boston 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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FO R-YE AR 
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COURS 


GRAD TATE YI AR ) 

re sie 7 ‘ gineer 
PECIAL COURSE OI] WO YEARS 
COMB NED COURS 

RE \ VI 
COLLEGI GRAD \ S 
ST MER ROI RS S 
\ ( 








WIND AND ren 





15 Bro 


adway, 


havoc with exposed wood work, and necessitate 
varnish made from carefuliy selected materials to resist 
eilr action ‘The utmost durability is « ined by using 


Catalogue 


Varnish Makers 


Write for 


Edward Smith @ Co., ® Color Grinders 


New York 


59 Market St., Chicago. 
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“Renaissance Fireplaces 
40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9 
In Envelope, Price $6.00. 


THe AMERICAN ArcuiteEcT, Publishers. 











THE ROBERT C. FISHER COMPANY 


Successors to Fisher & Bird 


MARBLE @ GRANITE WORKS 


Ave. atid East River 
New York 


139th-140th Sts.:—Locust 
Established 1830. 
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| ie 
BERGER'S ‘Metal Tiling for Walls xCeil 
fy ri. |/U. S. MATL CHUTES| | 'ENAMETILE 
Mark Tae | Substitute for Ceramic Tile 
Cling pein thee cemerey ROCHESTER,N.Y. a YO RK METAL CEILINGS 
c ss a Meta “La for all classes of Buildings 


Construction STEEL CEILIN GS 


ex , t St. Louis 
; 6é % . ss 
Berger C lassik Moderne ’”’ _ send for Catalogue and prices. 








had Semaine ES Benge nate oF ser be TAPESTROLEA ee (| Pos 


WALLS 








\ blication of desig t ublished 
V — a 5: r is the 10st complete nF cell ne ng Artistic in color and finisl asily ut on 
( M Ceiling y f the Frencl tural journals \ll grades, plain, colored o1 decorated Pre 
e to those styles, and the s illed The seventeenth annual volume is now in pared Canvases and M aslin Send hg rAPE 
M —_ a ee STROLEA booklet ; 
—> Subscript ’ ” uding f stage 35 fra s 
Booklet . Each veekly yssue contain s, besides the RICHTER MFG. co. JBURLAPS 
ome . . lustrations included in the text, two full-page 2 Franklin Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 
[he Berger Manufacturing plates, which by themeselves are worth double 





the amount of the annual subscription 


Company t : ‘a Bb ges RO “ THE LIBRARY OF 





aa — 10 FRANCS CONGRESS” 


ubscriptic nd catalogue 























Ce ry “ 20 Plates, folio. Price, $5.00. 
= Librairie fe la Construction Moderne Tue American Arcuitect, Publishers, 
\\ 13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France New York and Boston 
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“Standard” 


Porcelain Enameled Ware 


Is supreme in Design, Quality and Durability 


N recognition of this distinction the Honorable Jury of Awards of the 
| LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, St. LOUIS, 1904, 
has conferred upon “Standard” Ware, which was exhibited in competi- 
tion with all other sanitary goods of domestic and foreign manufacture, 


the highest awards and honors, namely 


THE GRAND PRIZE 


oe ? e F r 
Since 1893 Standard Ware has been honored with the highest 
awards at every great exposition, nine in all. Of these awards, three have 
been obtained in foreign lands, and six in the United States. Each award 


constitutes the highest official honor of the period 








Standard Sanitary ‘MWfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, a. ee: ae 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. || “°“crcctictses 


PITTSBURCH NEW YORK BOSTON Vineries, Etc. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICACO BALTIMORE Weslaned, qrected snd nentnd. Catalog, sino 


special plans an estimates, oO 1 
We own patents for the Johnson System of Fire-proofing. Residences and other buildings LORD & BURNHAM CoO., : 
can be made fire-proof without the use of steel. Let us give you estimates. 1133 Broadway, New York City 











































































| ' | J. S. THORN CO. ie 
James /\. Miller @. Bro. Architectural. Sheet Metal Mork . 


133 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Il. 


yh ’ Manufacturers and Erectors of Ventilating 
MANUFACTURERS lights, Fire-proof Window Frames and ps and 


Opening Fixtures to operate ventilati 


Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows Nos. 1223-33 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 
Skylights, Tile, Slate and Metal Roofing 




















IVIINERAL WOOL a 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 























The wo Coen LENS i is the fastest 


Lens in the World. 


ene ee ee 


nge and a fact demonstrated 


beyond dispute 


Anastigmatic Accurate 
Guaranteed 
. ' P 


The ‘GOERZ LENS j is a ase 


Wone" Just as goed.” 


FIRE PROOF 
Wineciass {4 


For pr ars. ete., apply to y 


C. P. Goerz Optical Works, Room ,52 E Union ot NY. 


REO een cep IY Geer ne mC oem 














SOCIETIES __ Xew York, and approved by the Jury of most meritorious oil painting in the e . 


\dmission, ‘will be accepted for this ex bition by an Americar 


bition excepted, the picture t be the yropert I j 

ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN S CLUB OF NEW All communications should be addressed the artist Phe me t ; 
YORK, » the Society of American Artists, 215 the prize in two successive y ; 

11383 Broadway, New York City West 57th St., New York re than twice in all he \ 

\t the second annual election of the prize reserves an option for ; 
Architectural Draftsmen’s Club of New <IZES the award for the purchas« H 
York the following officers were « ted re at the d price. All p ; 
serve on the Executive Committee for the \ work of art may be eligible for more jn competition for this p1 i 
vear 1905: President, L. A. Cramer: vice than one f the following prizes, in which pated by a C on the second ; 
president, \ | Rose: recording secret ry, case the necessat letters should be entered cording to directions F 
W. F. Anderson; corresponding secretary, on the card he Julia A. Shaw Memor Py t : 
\\ . Smith; treasurer, A. M. Hedley lhe ann Webb Prize of Three H hree Hundred D I] be varded ; : 


chairman Current Work Committee, E. H. dred Dollars will be awarded for the best the jury for 
Rosengarten; chairman Entertainment landscape or marine picture in the exhil irt in the exhibition p1 
Committee, C. F. Winkleman tion painted by an American artist, without ican woman \ll pictures entered ! : 
\ programme of varied and interesting limit of age, who shall not previously have petition for this prize must be d i 
monthly prize competitions, combined with received the prize It will be awarded by by an M on the second part of the ! : 
a series of discourses by prominent profes vote of the jury, and pictures entered in according to directions 
ional men, will constitute the vear’s cu competition must be designated by a W on may not receive the prize a sé 
rent work W. T. Smitu the second part of the card, according t An agent of the etv will atte 
Corresponding Secretary directions sale of works | \ 
Che Shaw Fund will be dey ited each s10n f 10 per cent vill be cl re 
illicit year to the purchase from the exhibition of sales effected. and 
one or more works of art by American at exhibition effected during the 
SCCIETY OF AMERICAN AGTIOSS tists. These works will be chosen with the same shall be subj: 
The twenty-seventh annual exhibition of assistance of the jury and will become the whether by the society 
the Society * American Artists will be held property of Mr. Samuel T. Shaw, the donot mmission to execute n exhibit 
from Saturday, March 25, to Sunday, April of the fund. This fund will consist of One of sculpture in any material s! 
30, inclusive, at 215 West 57th St.. New Thousand Five Hundred Dollars or more idered a sale. 
York each year at — 
Original works in painting and sculpture, The Carnegie Prize of Five Hundred Dol 
not before publicly exhibited in the City of lars will be awarded by the jury for the secretary 
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THE 
GEORGIAN 
PERIOD 


TUDENTS’ EDITION. 
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leading article 
Architecture 
and 


their 





PRICE, $15.00. 
RICAN 








FILTERS 


FOR 


Residences, Office Bldgs., 
Hotels, Hospitals 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


THE CUMMINGS FILTER CO. 


The Northwestern 
Terra-Cotta Co. 
Manufacturers of High Grade 
Architectural 


Terra-Cotta 
Cc valle Cc ac o 











“RENAISSANCE FIREPLACES” 


40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9” x 11 
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‘Renaissance Doorways 























(7 WY WY >\ 
| 104 Plates, 10x14 14 ITALIAN )f Uniform with the sec- | 


ond volume |* Door 
and Window Grilles”’ | 





Inches. Price: Bound 


in Cloth, $7.50, in of the Topical Archi- 
Portfolio, $6.50 tecture Library 
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ESTABLISHED 1844 


PEERLESS MORTAR 
COLORS 


BLACK, RED, BROWN, BUFF 


NEW COLORS: Moss Green, 


Royal Purple, 
French Gray, Pompeian Buff, Colonial 
Drab 


They are the original colors 
manufactured, and are the 
brightest and most durable. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 











“MONUMENTAL STAIRCASES.” 
10 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9” x 11” 
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The Annual Convention and Banquet of the American 
Institute of Architects.—Dissension in the Ranks of the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association—The Effect 
on Building Matters of a Change in Railroad Traffic 
Rates.—A State Architect Advocated for Indiana and 
the Proper Functions of Such an Official—The Case 
of F. C. Long ws. Jersey City—Venice Threatened with 
Motor-boats.—Winner of the Prix de Reconnaissance, 


(HE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE ARCHITECTS 
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HE annual convention of the American Institute of 
Architects turned out to be, in spite of, or maybe 
because of, the late date and postponement, an exception- 
ally interesting affair. This was due mainly to the “ban- 
quet,” which its projectors desired to have the tone and 
the air of the long-famous Academy Dinner in London, 
and every one present or absent will willingly concede 
that the effort won more than a measurable success. The 
one thing that might have added to the éclat and intellec- 
tual high quality of the occasion could have been gained 
only by enabling the distinguished body of guests to select, 
with equal justice and discrimination, a similarly dis- 
tinguished body of hosts. This, of course, was impos- 
sible, but the fact that most of the architects at the ban- 
quet were also present as elected delegates to the conven- 
tion made the body of entertainers no unworthy hosts for 
such guests. The function was more than entertaining, 
it was in a broad sense informing, since in a popular, per- 
haps a slightly “yellow” way, it gave notice to the Ameri- 
can public that the American Institute of Architects 
through its reformed and newer growth had become one 
of the great professional bodies in the country, one with 
whose members the really distinguished men in other 
walks Df life were glad to mingle familiarly. The publi- 
cation of the Convention Proceedings, in which the 
speeches at the banquet will be given in full, will be read 
with interest when it appears. But before that rather 
remote event takes place, we shall have a chance to lay 


before our readers a selection or two. 
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ECAUSE of the unusual character to be given to 
the annual banquet the several Chapters sent prac- 
tically full delegations and, as a consequence, the business 
sessions were attended by a greater number of individuals 
than usual, a fact that had its inspiriting effect on speakers 
and the readers of stated papers, but produced almost no 
result in ameliorating that curious condition of dumbness 
which seems to obsess architects when they attend 
these annual gatherings. One would think that one of 
the chief ends of these meetings was the opportunity for 
debate and viva voce discussion, yet it is amongst the rari- 
ties when the reading of a paper, or papers, when the argu- 
ments for and against are presented, is followed by even 
the semblance of a discussion. It does not seem to be so 
at gatherings of architects in other countries, and there 
seems to be no good reason why it should be so in this, 
unless the truth is that American architects, besides being 
as “practical” as they are supposed to be, are also ex- 
tremely self-centered and selfish. About the only time 
when anything like a discussion arises is when the matter 
of a change of by-laws is on the programme. In the days 
before the Convention became a delegate body, changes of 
by-laws were discussed with animation at every meeting 
and the meetings consequently were often very amusing 
because of the revelations of character they afforded. 
This year one of the sessions was quite like one in the old 
style, for a change of by-laws had to be effected if the 
further growth of the Institute were not to be absolutely 
prevented by the astounding audacity of a few members 
of the Brooklyn Chapter, who had taken upon themselves 
the seemingly merely malicious office of blackballing every 
architect who was proposed for membership in the Insti 
tute. After a lively discussion the desired change was 
effected, and once more the Institute is free to profit by a 


normal expansion. 


=< HERE are so many known facts and so many prob- 

ably reliable rumors in circulation amongst archi- 
tects that most of them will be quite ready to believe that 
in withdrawing from the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association, the Thompson-Starrett Co. had real justifica 
tion on which to ground their action. The defection of so 
important a member of the organization was too serious 
a rebuke to be passed over in silence, and the Association 
has felt constrained to make a public and formal denial of 
the allegations that Mr. Starrett makes, which closes with 
these words: ‘Every statement, therefore, which is made 
by any one to the effect that the Building Trades Em 
ployers’ Association is a party to a conspiracy, either with 
labor unions or with any one else, for the purpose of in 
creasing the cost of building is absolutely false.” This 
denial is explicit and categorical and deserves the same 
credence that is usually accorded to similar denials “given 
out” to the press by societies, organizations and political 
parties, but no more than the usual credence, and that is 


not much; people are too accustomed to seeing associa 
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tions of seemingly upright men doing and saying things 
that no individual member could do or say without be- 
coming permanently ostracized. As worded the deniai 
may stand Che charge, however, is not that the Asso- 
ciation is “conspiring. for the purpose of increas- 
ing the cost of building.” As we understand it, the point 
of the charge is that the Association is conspiring, 
whether with the labor unions or within its own member- 
ship merely, to thwart, crush and eliminate by unfair 
methods everything in the way of that genuine competition 
which must inevitably tend to the lowering of the cost of 
building. A denial covering this charge would have been 


much more to the point. 


UST at this time the people of Indiana are much ex- 
J ercised over the matter of having or not having a 
State Architect, as urged by the Governor in his inaugurai 
address, and as a good deal depends on what they want 
him to do, and we do not know just what that is, we cannot 
offer a definite opinion on the matter. Not so many years 


ago, it was rather the custom for large municipalities to 
feel that they must have a “city architect,” but after trial 
a good many cities now get along, and, they think, better, 
without such a functionary. Curiously enough, as the 


city architect goes out the State Architect comes in, for 
several States are now paying salaries to such function- 
aries. We are free to confess that there need be no paral- 
lelism between the two functionaries, and that a State 
\rchitect may be a most useful official if his duties are 
limited as we think they should be. Just as a Surgeon 
General is not expected to go about prescribing for indi- 
vidual invalids or even presiding over a single hospital, 
so a State Architect should neither be expected nor al- 
lowed to spend his time, talent and energies in designing 
the buildings which the State desires to erect. Such an 
official is usually appointed under the conception that he 
can furnish architectural service to the State at cut rates, 
as it were, and save to the public treasury that five per 
cent. payable to the private practitioner, which treasury 
If that 


is what Indiana wants its State Architect to do, we hope 


watch-dogs are always so unwilling to pay out. 


it may get him and that he will turn out just the sort of 


work such a constituency deserves. But we believe a 


State Architect should be merely the expert adviser to 
whom the Governor and higher officials can turn for ex- 
pert opinion when a matter of public building is under con- 
sideration, a man who can study the conditions intelli- 
gently, formulate properly a programme for competition, 
act as one of the expert jury and be always ready to in- 
vestigate and report on public undertakings going on 


He shi uld be 


one of the leading practitioners in the State in active prac- 


under the charge of private practitioners. 


tice, so that his capacities may be always in working order, 
and should be called from that practice only as occasion 
may require, and as he must be debarred from competing 
for public work during his term of office his pay should 
recognize an element of self-sacrifice. In this way a 
sovereign State could avail of the best talent and would 
get better service than by giving a meagre salary to a 
third-class drudge who, if he be honest, would aim mainly 
to turn out work that would show a margin saved from 


that awesome “five per cent.,” or, if he be dishonest, would 
be ever on the alert to secure from contractors enough of a 
‘rake off” to make good what he lost in official income. 


HE case of Mr, F. C. Long against Jersey City, to 
which we have referred more than once, seems 

likely to prove an important one and may finally become a 
leading case, as the issues are very clearly drawn and 
cover a very common matter of misunderstanding and 
dispute. Mr. Long sues for full proportionate commis- 
sion on one set of plans for a city hospital, prepared under 
duly authorized instructions, based on the pavilion system, 
and also for full proportionate commission for a second 
design for a hospital built on the block system, which was 
authorized after it had been discovered that the estimates 
for the pavilion scheme greatly exceeded the amount ap- 
propriated, Various complications that arose through 
conflicts between the mayor and more or less members of 
the Hospital Board seem, fortunately, to have been swept 
aside and an agreed statement of facts had been arrived at 
between the contending lawyers that seemed to promise a 
fair decision—every one has a very real respect for the 
New Jersey Courts—on a condition of things which often 
Unfortunately, Mr. 


Long has just been nonsuited in his case as laid; but the 


finds its parallel in ordinary practice. 


fairness of the New Jersey judicial mind is shown by his 
being given leave to amend his plea and come into court 
again, basing his claim next time under a certain Act ol 
1903, and not as before under an Act of 1902, which the 
later one made non-effective. 
FATAL kind of mistake seems to have been made 
by our State Department, many educated people 
will think, in sending to Venice the gentleman who at 
present fills the office of United States Consul there. In 
a recent Consular Report he rails in a rather petulant way 
against certain American manufacturers of motor-boats 
who had declined, unless they received cash in full in 
advance, to furnish a sample of their boats to the 
Venetian tradesman whom he had induced to send for 
1 “sample,” with a view to introducing them, to the dis- 
placement of the gondola. The United States Consul at 
Venice seems to be a very good example of matter out 
of place and therefore useless. He should either be sup- 
pressed and recalled or made to understand that the peo- 
ple who leave behind them the money on which Venice 
thrives do not visit that wonder-city to jiggle over the 
canals at twenty knots an hour, but go there especially 
for the delight of floating rhythmically along in the most 
comfortable craft man has yet devised, the gondola. The 
sensitive traveller can forget and forgive the few steam 
launches that ply on the Grand Canal, because they keep 
the Cook tourists out of his sight and way, but he objects 
to the odor of naphtha all about his own gondola. 
f is pleasure to learn that rather more than the usual 
number of concurrents competed towards the end 
of last year for the Prix de Reconnaissance des Archi- 
tectes Américaines at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The 
programme called for a design for a “Cercle [club-house | 


artistique franco-américain,” and the prize was awarded 
to M, Boileau, pupil of M. Redon, 
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rHE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE 
ARCHITECTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S other engagements did not 
allow him to fill the place of the most welcome as well as 
most distinguished guest at the banquet of the American 
Institute of Architects at Washington, on January 11, throughout 
the evening, and this, perhaps, is unfortunate, as he might have 
been tempted by what later speakers said to say something sup 
plementary to the felicitous little address delivered by him before 
he left the hall quite early in the evening 

The President found time, however, to express himself as 
follows: 

“It is a great pleasure to have the chance of coming here this 
evening and saying a word of greeting to a body of men who 
are engaged in doing work for this republic which is to count not 
merely in the present generation, but during the lifetimes of many 
generations to come. We hear a great deal said about true Amer 
icanism. Now the real American, the American whom it is worth 
while to call such, is the man whose belief in and work for 
America are not merely for the America of to-day, but for the 
America of the future 

“It is a comparatively easy thing to 
is to come in the present; but every great nation that has evet 


existed on this globe has been great because its sons had in them 


lo work when the reward 


the capacity to work for the well-being of generations yet wu 
born. Such a spirit is peculiarly necessary when the work that 


we desire to have done is essentially work of a non-remunerative 


type, non-remunerative in more than one way; non-remuneratiy 


le names 


in money, and it may be in fame. We do not know t 
the architects and builders of the great cathedrals whose magnifi 
cent bodies are an heirloom to civilization. We do not know the 
ames of the builders of the great majority of the works to which 
every man with any aspiration after beauty naturally turns whew 
he thinks of the past. We owe that beauty, we owe the elevati 
of thought, of mind and soul that come with association and b« 
lief in it to the fact that there were a sufficient number of men 
who worked in the spirit that Ruskin prayed in—the spirit o} 
doing work not for the sake of the fame, but for the sake of th 
work itself. 

“There are things in a nation’s life more important than beauty, 


but beauty is very important. And in this nation of ours, while 


there is very much ir which we have succeeded marvelously, I do 
; 


not think that, if we looked dispassionately, we will say that beauty 


has been exactly the strong point It rests largely with gather- 
ings such as this, with the note that is set by such men as thos 


Il am addressing to-night, to determine whether or not t 
be true of the future 


‘A very large percentage of the durable work, the work which 


is lasting, must be done by the Government. Great buildings and 
beautiful buildings will be erected by private subscription; but 
many of the grandest buildings must necessarily be erected | 
the Government, national, State or municipal. 

“Those in control of any branch of that government necessarii\ 
have but an ephemeral lease of power. Administration succeeds 
administration; Congress succeeds Congress; Legislature suc 
ceeds Legislature, and even if all of the administrations, all of 


the Congresses, are actuated (a not necessarily probable supp 

sition) by an artistic spirit, it would still remain true that there 
could not be a coherence of their work if they had to rely on 
themselves alone. The best thing that any administration, that 
any executive department of the Government, can do and—if | 
may Venture to make any suggestion to a co-ordinate branch, 
Senator Cockrell—I would say that the best thing that any elec 
tive legislative body could do is in these matters to surrendet 


] ; 


itself within reasonable limits to the g 
do know what they are talking about 


of those who rea 


“The only wav in which we can hope to have worthy artistic 
work done for the nation or for a State or for a municipality 1s 
by having such a growth of popular sentiment as will render it 


incumbent upon successive administrations, successive legislative 
bodies, to carrv out steadily a plan chosen for them, worl 

for them by such a body of men as that gathered here this even 
What I have said de 


Washington, for instance, into immediate and extravagant ex 


1.47 1 
at we snail go here 
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penditures on public buildings \ll that it means is that, when 





ever hereafter a public building is provided for and erected, 
should be erected in accordance with a carefully thought out pl 
adopted long before, and that it sh 


itself, but fitting in its relations to the whole 
lic buildings, the parks, the drives of the District. 
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“Working through municipal commissions very great progr 

has already been made in rendering more beautiful our cities 
irom New York to San Francisco \n incredible amount r« 
mains to be done But a beginning has been made, atid now | 
most earnestly hope that in the National Capital a better begin 
ning will be made than anywhere else, and that can be made only 
by utilizing to the fullest degree the thought and 


: 
1e disinte: 


ested eftort of the architects, the artists, the men of art, wh 
stand foremost } 


n their professions here in the United States, and 


who ask no other reward save the reward of ‘feeling that the 
have done their full part to make as beautiful as it should be the 
Capital City of the great republic.” 


SOME LESSONS FROM THEATRE FIRES.* 


O N March 23, 1881, the Municipal Theatre of Nice burned 
down completely, with a loss of about 100 persons, and 
the same year, on the &th ot December, the world wa 

stirred by the news of a far more terrible catastrophe, the bur 
ing of the Ring Theatre, in Vienna, in which, within a few min 
utes, 450 persons found a horrible death 

Only a few years before, in 1878, Herr August Foelsch had 
published his classical work, entitled “Theatre Fires and Their 
Prevention,” in which he had pointed out the prevailing defects 
in the construction and management of such structures, and 
shown the dangers to which theatre-goers at that time were ex 
posed in nearly all theatres. His prophetic warning, based upor 
carefully collected and ponderous documents, had remained al 
most unnoticed, notwithstanding its impressiveness, until his 
statements became most emphatically confirmed by the two fatal 
events cited following so closely one upon the other 

rhrough the court proceedings following the Ring Theatre fir 
the public learned, much to its surprise and horror, of the condi 
tions which had existed in that unfortunate theatre located 
the midst of the splendid capital of the Austrian Empire. It als 
learned to what incomprehensible degree all rules of technical 
science, of common sense and of the simplest performance of 

} ] } 1 


duties had been violated. Indeed, the conditions wh 





ch were 
brought to light by this sad incident defied all description and 
necessarily appeared as a mockery upon the advice given by Hert 
loelsch, because 1 was in \ enna where, at a meeting of the 
Architectural ind | neineering So 1ety, he had ittered the sam 
for the first time, and where they aroused the highest and most 


1 
universal interest 


lhe terrible sacrifice was not, however, made in vain. Wit! 
compelling force it called the attention of the public, as well 
f the authorities in Vienna and throughout the whole civiliz 


world, to the conditions described by Herr Foelsch and there 


gave the first impulse toward the powerful movement which wi 








necessarily destined to cause decisive changes in the entire te 
] } } - . 1 
nique of the stage and which soon provided sweeping changes 
1 1 
evet thing pt rtaining to the planning and construction, as we 
in the equipment, watching, inspection and management of 
buildings Instead t the lithert prevailing carelessness 
] 
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{f pers 1s in ne theatre T imi ! m 
urgent, until municipal authorities took up the matter wit! 
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ited who examined critically e existing theatr« ding 
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force at the present time and form the basis for better planning, 
mstruction and equipment of theatre buildings. Many of these 
rules and regulations are the result of searching considerations 


f all conditions pertaining to the subject. Existing theatre 


Idings, which did not conform with these requirements, had, 10 


many cases, to be altered at great expense and were adapted 
under the supervision of the authorities to the new rules as well 
as the circumstances permitted, though not always in a quite 





itistactory way, 

It would be out of place in this paper to mention all the rules, 
pertaining to the construction and equipment of theatres, which 
were formulated in different cities, nor is it possible here to 
compare the different theatre laws and to point out their some 
times quite important differences. It must suffice to draw atten- 
tion to the latest rules, which are of particular importance for 
Germany and German theatres, namely, those published in the 
year 1889 in Berlin under the title “Police Ordinances relating to 
the Construction and Interior Equipment of Theatres, Circus 
Buildings and Public Halls of Assembly.”’ A supplement to these 
linances appeared in March, 1891. 
lhe rules mentioned limited the power of architects in many 
respects, particularly as regards the planning of the staircases 


hey created a special type of building and caused a certain 
monotony in the development of the theatre plan, yet, notwith 
| hese objections, the disadvantages mentioned were more 
by the increased safety of the buildings due to the 








strict regulations and the restoration of the peace of mind which 





public can now enjoy. Inasmuch as no theatre calamities at 
comparable in magnitude to those mentioned in the beginning 
of this paper occurred thereafter, the impressions which the pub- 
ic had received had almost been forgotten, although on the part 
of the authorities, entrusted with the supervision of theatres, no 
relaxing in the requirements for the construction or the manage 
ment took place 

The news of the terrible calamity which occurred in Chicag 
1) 1903—a calamity which exceeded all previous 
occurrences of this kind in the number of victims, brought again 


I Jecember 


feeling insecurity and nervousness to theatre-goers, a feeling 
not unlike the one which, after the fire of the Vienna Ring The- 
atre, caused such feverish excitement. Once more the question 
was asked, whether theatres, notwithstanding the new rules and 
notwithstanding all care and watchfulness, could really offer to 
he public and to the stage personnel safety beyond doubt? 

It is of importance that the theatre fire in Chicago, from all we 
have learned about it, shows a remarkable similarity to the one 

the Ring Theatre in Vienna, both in its origin and in its fatal 
ending. It may be truly said that in both cases an unusual amount 
of carelessness and neglect of duty was the cause. It may aiso 
be said that this latest accident should be considered so abnormal 
that it would not be right to draw conclusions from it regarding 
he safety of theatres in general, and in particular of those of our 
country [meaning Germany]. 

lhe front of the house or the auditorium, with the spaces sur- 
rounding the same, has been the starting-point of a theatre fire 
in only very few cases and hardly ever during a performance, so 
that in this respect it may be safely disregarded. The dangerous 
portions of a theatre building are, as is well known, the stage 
proper and the stage house. In olden times the stage was much 
more dangerous than the modern stage is, but, notwithstanding 
all improvements relating to measures of protection, to fire-ex 
tinguishing appliances, and to the strictness of the supervision 
and watching, the fatal attribute of “dangerous” attaches to the 
stage to such an extent that the greatest attention should ever be 
paid to this part of the building. 

Let us imagine that through some unfortunate accident, not 
withstanding all supervision, during a performance an incipient 
fire starts on the stage 
in putting the fire out before any one in the auditorium has no- 
ticed it, the first care should be to cut off the sight of the fight 
with the flames from the public; and this for the reason that it 
takes but a moment to start in an audience its worst enemy, 
namely, a panic. The iron stage curtain is intended to accomplish 
this at the right moment. The lowering of the curtain in the 
midst of an act will, it is true, leave no doubt in the minds of 
the public that danger exists and doubtless many people in the 
audience will suffer from sudden fright on noticing the safety- 
curtain being lowered; yet it cannot be denied that to others the 
slowly descending curtain will give a feeling of protection and 
security, and much is thereby gained, for the public will find time 
to leave the building quietly and in an orderly manner and noi 
in the fatal manner so often experienced during a panic, which is 


In such an event, unless one succeeds 
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inevitably caused by the sight of the fire and flames on the stage. 

Recognizing that at such a critical moment the first and most 
important care should be to quiet the minds of the public, the in- 
structions for the fire brigade of the Royal Theatre at Dresden 
{see Scholle, “Ueber Theaterbraende”| require that in such cases, 
as soon as the curtain is lowered, a fireman in full uniform (and 
this, too, is of importance) should post himself in front of the 
curtain. From this position he is instructed to request the public 
in a calm voice to remain seated or else to leave the place quietly 
He is instructed to remain at his post, to keep his eye turned to 
ward the public, to exhibit the most cool-headed calmness, and 
to advise and direct the public. He is not permitted to leave his 
post—although he may be aware of the fact that only a few feet 
behind him “hell is loose”’—until the last person in the audience 
has left the house or until he is regularly relieved. Such a regu- 
lation is certainly of the greatest importance, but it requires a 
fire-brigade of absolute reliability and it presupposes an almost 
heroic devotion. The rule is worthless where a fire-brigade of 
such lofty character cannot be obtained. 

While the front of the house is being emptied in a more or less 
quiet manner, the fight with the fire is taken up behind the fire 
proof curtain. Unless the fire can be subdued very quickly, the 
fight must, in the majority of cases, be considered as lost, the 
fate of the stage is sealed and nothing remains but to leave the 
same to the flames. But if the fire reaches this point, a new and 
formidable enemy arises in the poisonous superheated fire-gases, 
which, if they find the way open, at once escape into the audi 
torium where, in conjunction with the loss of common sense and 
the fear of death, they will attack the public and cause a most 
frightful destruction of life. 

The damage and destruction caused directly by the flames i 
often much overestimated, and in all modern theatre fires, the 
details of which have become known, it has been shown that very 
few victims found their death by fire. On the contrary, the 
flames, when they had reached the front of the house, as a rule, 
found the destruction already accomplished, for the smoke, the 
terrible heat and the fire-gases had caused the death of many 
unfortunates. This destructive enemy does not pay much regard 
to the question whether the building is constructed of inflam- 
mable or of fire-resisting materials; it follows those which try 
to escape through open doors into the corridors and the staircase 
halls; it seeks in the densely crowded mass of humanity its vic- 
tims, stops the flight of the panic-stricken people, and, in the 
desperate confusion of human beings finds an easy and a rich 
harvest. 

lo protect theatre-goers from smoke and fire-gases is, therefore, 
the next important problem and to solve this there is only one 
way: we must prevent these gases from entering the auditorium. 
his can be accomplished only by closing the large proscenium- 
opening by means of a strong and well-resisting fire-curtain 
Where no safety-curtain exists, these gases are drawn from the 
stage toward the house by the exhaustive power of the ventilat- 
ing flues. We must, therefore, in addition to providing a fire- 
curtain, find another way of escape for the gases and smoke. This 
is accomplished by means of suitable openings in the roof of 
the stage, which during a conflagration open up automatically 
and are designed of sufficient area to afford the smoke and gases 
a natural and quick escape upward. With such stage-ventilators 
open a stage might be compared to a large furnace, in which the 
fire is confined by the fireproof walls and by the fireproof cur- 
tain. Without the fireproof curtain the openings in the stage roof 
could not operate efficiently, and, while they would doubtless re- 
move some smoke, a portion of the latter and of the fire-gases 
would necessarily enter the house. 

Even where the emptying of the auditorium is accomplished in 
a quiet manner there will be more or less pushing and crowding. 
With due regard to this fact other safety measures must be pro 
vided in the fullest possible manner to aid in the orderly exit of 
the theatre-goers. It is not necessary to consider criminal care 
lessness, such as that reported about the Iroquois Theatre, where 
some safety stairs had been left unfinished and not carried to the 
street level. It is, doubtless, true that, even assuming the very 
best arrangement for the exits, the crowding and the jamming 
will, in the event of a fire, always be frightful and enormous, 
particularly if the public can see the quick spreading of the 
flames. For this reason the safety-curtain, which is intended to 
prevent this, must be placed in the list of safety measures ahead 
of all means for the better emptying of the house, such as suit- 
able arrangement of stairs, corridors and exits. The safety 
curtain exerts not only a moral effect upon the public, but it 
affords a really substantial means of protection, and for this reason 














it must be characterized as the most important of all the interior 
equipments of a modern theatre, and one upon whose reliability 
and certainty in action the safety of the theatre-goers almost 
entirely depends, 

It is, without question, true of both catastrophes to which thi 
article refers that the calamity could in neither case have assumed 
such terrible proportions if the safety-curtain had been in work 
ing order. I may be permitted at this point to draw the attention 
of the reader once more to the curious parallelism which exists 
between the two theatre fires under discussion as regards thei 
origin as well as their ending. In both cases the fire caught 
quickly a highly inflammable part of the scenic decorations owing 
to the careless and negligent operation of the lights In the 
Ring Theatre at Vienna tie electric | 
to work anc a sponge, soaked in alcohol and attached to a long 





ighting of some flies refused 


pole, was made use of, and, while this was being brought, the 
man in charge forgot to close the gas-cock supplying the fly ; ‘he 
also neglected to lower the fly to the stage level, as required by 
the rules. When the sponge was applied to the gas-jets the gas, 
which during the interval had escaped, exploded and a gauze 
drapery nearby caught fire. In this way the disaster originated 
lhe fire in Chicago appears to have had a similar origin, though 
it was not due in this case to gas, but to the use of so-called 
“spot” or “flood” light—a very dangerous means of illumination, 


which was also placed in the immediate vicinity of a highly in 
Hammable piece of scenery. ‘This spot-light was operated by 
hand regulation and it was handled with criminal carelessness 
spark from it coming in contact with the scenery, and the result 
was the same as in the Vienna fire. 

When the flames started on the stage, no attempt was mac 


either in Vienna or in Chicago, to put them out and to ward off 
thereby the dreadful danger. Every one, including the firemeti 
on the stage, thought only of bringing their own persons int 
safety and, in Vienna, at least, they succeeded in doing so, 

In Vienna the proscenium-opening was closed by a wire cut 
tain, and it is difficult to state how much this might have pro 
tected the audience, if it had been properly lowered Sut im 
Vienna nobody thought of lowering this curtain. In Chicago it 
appears that the asbestos curtain was poorly constructed, and, 
although it was partly lowered, it appears to have stuck in its 
grooves before it had been lowered to one-half of its rise.* It 
should be taken into account that in both cases the flames on the 
stage remained visible to the public and naturally caused terror 
also that the fire-gases and the smoke had a free sweep to the 
throng of people who were jostling and trampling each other in 
insane fear and panic. The analogies between the fires go even 
farther, for in Vienna, as well as in Chicago, the rear stage-doors 
were thrown open and thus a strong draught was created, which 
fanned the flames and drove the deadly gases of combustion into 
the auditorium, 

We finally find that in both unfortunate theatres all means for 
auxiliary lighting were lacking, so that the corridors and _ stairs 
were left in utter darkness after the gas had been turned off in 
the Vienna Theatre, or after the gas-meter exploded, as has been 
reported from Chicago.t ‘The auditorium itself was illuminated 
in a gruesome manner by the flames of the fire, but too late for 
the unfortunate victims who had long before found their death 
in the theatre through smoke and gas 

And again, just as if the Chicago Theatre were trying to rival 
the Ring Theatre in Vienna as regards careless management, it 
was found in the hour of danger in both cases that the so-called 
emergency-exits were locked hose persons whose fate had 
ordained that they should remember the position of these exii 
doors had to perish when they reached them. It is to be devoutly 
hoped that at least one lesson from the last fire will be heeded in 
the future, namely, that the provision of so-called emergency 
exits is a direct crime so long as they are simply kept for special 
occasions instead of being opened every night, the same as all 
other doors of the building, for the constant use of the public 

{t appears almost incredible that conditions which twenty years 
ago led to such direful results, which throughout the whole civil- 
ized world became known and discussed in all their horrible de- 


tails, and gave the impetus for many wholesome measures 02i 


reform, should have been retained in almost their identical form 
in a country which leads the world in so many branches of the 
technical sciences 

It may be stated without conceit that in the modern German 


*The official report gives a different cause for the failure of the curtain 
to act, namely that it became obstructed by a board belonging to the 
proscenium light, which was hinged to the wall, and had been swung out 
under the curtain.—W. P. G., 


*This is an error, 
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theatres conditions will not be found which could cause su 
rhis is to be explained by the strict inspection by 


by the conscientiousness, reliability and interest 


calamities. 
the authorities, 


of the theatre employés, in particular of the theatre fire-brigadc, 
and also by the efficiency of the organization and management of 
heatres. A fire arising on the stage may possibly cause the en 
tire destruction of the building, but it cannot cause a fatal catas 
trophe such as happened in Chicago. It would be wicked to claim 
j splet did 


} 


that because of the excellent safety measures and tl 





organization of the theatre fire-brigades, the possibility of a fi 
happening on the stage is entirely excluded. It must be ad 
mitted that human beings, crowded together, will at the moment 
f approaching danger always remain the same, whether it hap 
pens on a ship, on a landing-pier, on a lawn on which a festiv: 
referring to the panic at the crowning of Czar 
Russia on May 30. 1896, at)’ Moscow, in wl 

1 a theatre At such 


s being held 
Nicholas Il. o 


1000 or more pe ple perished], or else 1 


| 
| 
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moments the beast in man is apt to awake, to whatever station 
life he may belong. For is it not a fact that at the fire and pani 
of the Paris Charity Bazaar young gentlemen, belonging to the 
highest society of Paris, hit ladies of their own class with their 
canes in order to gain escape for themselves? 

One must always consider the possibility of a stage fire during 


a performance and a panic in the audience. In view of these two 





possibilities the safety measure, described in detail, which is in 
tended to avert psychical danger and at the same time offer 
safe physical protection, appears to be the most important, This 
safety measure consists of a well constructed, positively working 
iron safety-curtain, which must be attended to by reliabl 
men from the fire-brigade lhe public of the German theatres 
may look with confidence upon these two watchmen for their 
safety, and from such confidence it will derive the quiet an 
presence of mind which may be considered as additional impor 
tant conditions for the avoidance of great calamities 

he space at my disposal does not permit of my discussing in 


detail other questions of prominence. I have, therefore, restrict 
invself to mentioning only the most important matters, and even 
these I have had to discuss rather briefly. I may, perhaps, b 
permitted to refer those interested in the subject to my larget 
work on “Theatres,” forming a volume of the Hand Book 
Irchitecture, in which work | have discussed the entire subject 
in a fuller manner.—Translated from the German by W. P.G 
THE LATE EDWARD T. POTTER 

N a letter to the New York Tribune, Mr. A. J. Bloor expresses 

| with much feeling and unaccustomed felicity his apprecia 
tion of the most significant portion of Mr. Potter's life work 
as follows: 

“As I stood, yesterday morning, among those who listened at 
his funeral to the solemn burial rite of the Anglican Communion, 
! wondered if more than the veriest few there thought of 
as anything more than a man of charming personality, of in 
gratiating manners, accomplished in many directions, especially 
in tonal and plastic art—indeed, a ‘retired architect, and a com 
poser of carols and other music which had afforded them pleasure 
and amusement—if even those of his own profession (supposing 
sucl 
of a great inventor, who had devoted most of his adult years not 


present) realized that they were assisting at the obsequies 


to securing commissions giving him opportunities to gratify his 
taste and talent for the production of fine architecture, ecclesias 
tical, domestic or (and best paying) the financial sky-scraping 
variety, but for the solution of the momentous problem of how 
to render feasible the providing of proper homes for the vast 
majority of all communities, those not rich, the poor, the very 
poor—homes, whether urban, suburban or rural, by which every 
thing possible, under the unayoidable restrictions of expendi 
ture, local ordinance, site, environment, ete., for the supply of 
sunlight, thorough draught, heating, cooling and ventilating of 
quarters, with the privacy and convenience of their occupants, 
has been thoroughly thought out and planned 

“This the oft recurrent ‘Tenement House Committee’ has tried 
to do, but with only scant success, largely because vested ma 
terial interests and low class politics, together with the dense 
ignorance and lack of appreciation of the very classes most to 
be benefited, have interfered, but mainly because the problem has 
been handled, in a more or less perfunctory way, by parties quali 
fied in some measure, it is true, by public spirit and beneficent 
intent, but handicapped by necessary attention to their privat 
affairs, and not at all well panoplied in the general technical 
knowledge and prolonged specialistic study and research which 
our friend brought to the subject. 
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Later on his rare inventiveness devised a system of what 
may almost be called instantaneous building by indefinite multi- 
ples of units of manufactured building materials. The very 
mplicity of this thoroughly original project has so far pre- 
vented its feasibility from being recognized by the average 


theorist or practitioner trained in the ruts of building and en- 
gineering operations. The scheme concerns itself not with the 
esthetics, but simply with the constructional elements of the 

ing art, and it is the present writers conviction that the 


programme of the processes involved in the inventor’s presenta- 
tion, though temporarily submerged by his long illness, and now 


by his death, will yet be taken up as a practical issue by some 
ne, or some group, gifted with adequate imagination and fore- 
sight, as well as capital 


This was the view taken by our model citizen, Andrew H. 
Green, to whom, as he was already greatly interested in Mr. Pot- 
ter’s designs for the relief of house tenants in congested dis- 

icts, I submitted his new conception for rapid building of 
structural units. He was unable to do so himself, the early 
stage of his finally fatal illness being merely coincident with his 
closing labors thereon. The Father of Greater New York was 
pressed with my explanations and with the potentialities 
of the project that he wrote a letter indorsing it, which appeared 
in print, and had it not been for his tragical and wretchedly in- 





x off, not long after, by an insane man’s miser- 


ing 
Ing 


he would doubtless have included the scheme among 





in his later days for encouragement and promo- 
as of special significance and inherent beneficence for man- 


When the system is developed in practice, the world will wit- 
ness a new era in the provision springing up in the night, like 
\laddin’s palace, for the health and comfort of the multitudes 
do its pioneering and colonizing work; for the frontiersman, 
who blazes his way through the primeval forest; for the irri- 
gator, who turns the burning barren sands of the world’s ancient 
deserts into toil for countless new gardens of Eden; for the 
miner, who wrests from the earth’s depths the precious metals 
needed by the housewife, the farmer, the manufacturer, the sea- 
man, the jeweler, and by every purchaser and seller on the globe 

and, since red-handed war still harries the earth, for the sol 
dier, who, till the greater era of universal international arbitra 
tion dawns on the stricken earth, must needs be led to slaughter, 
rapine and the destruction of all the blessings wrought by peace. 

In trying to keep this great inventor’s beneficent projects from 
cing laid out of sight with himself, | discharge a promise made 

ng ago to him. But I made him yet another, and that was, if 
and opportunity should offer, to give his 






I should survive | 
widow equal credit with himself for their development, if not for 
their inception. He recognized with myself that many a man, 
mbitious to advance his own or others’ good, has really been 
mainly ‘made’ by his wife—and has received the world’s rewards 


and applause, unshared by. her, for a record unattainable except 

ugh her unfaltering sympathy, her intelligence, her accom 
plishments, her competent criticism and advice and her steady 
co-operation, so far as her general culture qualified her in his 
current labors on his specialistic plane. His own pecuniary 


means exhausted, hers supports him and insures continuance of 
the leisure required for research and elaboration. Nor, as the 
writer knows by experience, does the normal woman always 
confine her generosity to her kith and kin. Sometimes she does 
not wait for wedlock and maternity, its ordinary outlet, to exer 
cise the function assigned by the Creator to her sex as the primal 
cherisher of life. 

Mr. Potter’s mental endowment was, indeed, sufficiently ro 
bust and self-poised for him to have outlined his various benevo 
lent schemes without assistance from any second party, but his 
competence to project them in shape for presentation to those 
qualified to realize them ‘pro bono publico’ he felt he owed in 
chief measure to his helpmeet. And his nature was too grateful 
not to make his deep appreciation thereof apparent, and too just 
for him to be otherwise than anxious that the facts should form 


part of his record.” 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF ST. MARK’S 


i% HE committee appointed to watch over the condition of St 
Mark’s and tc take measures for the preservation of the 

great Basilica met recently to consider the report drawn 

up by Prof. Manfredo Manfredi, the eminent architect, and 
Signor Luigi Marangoni, the engineer, who were charged with 


the task of making a thorough technical examination of the build- 
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ing and carrying out such repairs as they might find urgent. The 
committee approved a proposal contained in the report for a 
thorough study of the foundations. 

Professor Manfredi and Signor Marangoni stated that they had 
already had some important alterations effected with a view to 
strengthening the edifice. 

The assertion that the fall of the Campanile of St. Mark’s two 
vears ago was a blessing in disguise, as it called attention to the 
condition of the Venetian antique monuments of art, is now con- 
firmed. It was after that catastrophe that the Fabbriceria (ad- 
ministration of the Basilica) was dissolved, and the Technical 
Bureau charged with the care of it was reformed. At its head 
were placed the architect, Prof. Manfredo Manfredi, and the 
engineer, Signor Luigi Marangoni. During the past two years 
they have studied the conditions of the Basilica in its most minute 
details, as they show in their report, which submits a concrete 
plan of restoration. This report further shows that there has 
been no continuity in the methods of repair made in the Basilica, 
the most important being those of the celebrated mathematician, 
engineer and architect, Bernardino Zendrini, in the eighteenth 
century. 

The document states that the dangers to St. Mark’s are many, 
but the greatest weakness is in the foundations, which, on account 
of their construction and the nature of the land on which they 
rest, have been constantly giving way in diverse directions and 
in different proportions, in the various parts of the building, thus 
producing the settling noted in the Basilica. All the walls show 
such cracking and weakening that it would lead to the conclusion 
that under the magnificent dress of marble and mosaic is con- 
cealed the most alarming decrepitude. The report calls attention 
especially to the vaults of Paradise and Apocalypse, which are 
in a dangerous condition through the bulging of the walls and 
the sinking of the foundations. 

The internal walls of the sacristy and those above it support 
too heavy a weight, and the case is the same with the walls of 
the apse, which show a considerable leaning outward. Both the 
dome of the choir and the great dome claim the most immediate 
and radical measures. Both are out of place and show fissures. 
ihe dome toward the Piazza is in a less grave condition, but is 
so indissolubly bound up with the great dome and with the vaults 
of Paradise and Apocalypse as to render the repairing of it most 
necessary. The side domes are fortunately in a better condition. 
lhe report then goes on to examine very closely all the many 
decorative parts, both external and internal, noting the damage 
caused by the cracking of the walls, the sinking of the founda 
tions, the leaning of the whole building and the infiltration of 
water, and by the too frequent use of iron, introduced in former 
times for partial restorations. It is proposed to remove all the 
iron, and to repair all the damage with the most scrupulous care 
and the finest sense of art in the work of restoration. The report 
also suggests the restoration to their original condition of all the 
decorative parts of the corner of San Alipio, and also the restora- 
tion of the bronze Byzantine doors, which have been left totaliy 
uncared for With regard to the pavement the necessity is 
affirmed of leveling it as much as possible, of adding the missing 
pieces, maintaining its ancient aspect, using the material which 
exists, and having the new material prepared by hand, in the 
manner of the ancient workers of St. Mark’s, 

In the whole plan of restoration special note is to be taken of 
the passage, in which it is said that it is a miracle that the vaults 
of the Apocalypse and Paradise maintain their equilibrium, and 
the proposal is made that, in order to face this urgent danger, the 
Technical Bureau should be provided with a complete scaffolding 
to support the two vaults, which may be applied even in a few 
hours if a telluric movement should upset that equilibrium, or the 
breaking of one of the wedges, put to indicate any movement, 
should show that the equilibrium is about to be overthrown. 
After this operation it is proposed to raise the whole roof, now 
weighing on the vaults, and gradually to rebuild them. The com- 
plete restoration of the large internal piers is also proposed, as 
well as the strengthening of the pillars which support them, to 
prevent any danger of the walls falling. 

Restoration of more or less importance must be undertaken al- 
most everywhere to preserve intact the characteristic and antique 
value cf the walls and decorations, 

The report estimates that all these restorations and repara- 
tions, not including the foundations and their rebuilding, which 
will come tater, will involve an expense of £6,060, part of which 
is already in the hands of the administrators of the Basilica, who 
have not always spent the £2,000 provided annually by the Gov- 
ernment for keeping up St. Mark’s.—l’enice Correspondence 
London Times. 
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HIGH STEEL-FRAMED BUILDINGS IN BERLIN. 
U IDER date of November 30, Frank H. Mason, United 
States Consul General at Berlin, makes the following re- 
port to the Department of Commerce and Labor: 

Some weeks ago the Central Association of German Industrials 
addressed to the ministry of the interior a respectful and exceed- 
ingly well written memorial urging that the present building laws, 
which do not permit the construction in Berlin of dwellings or 
business buildings with a greater height from pavement to cornice 
than 22 meters (72.18 feet), be so far relaxed as to allow steel- 
framed buildings of higher altitude to be erected, if not generally, 





at least in exceptional cases when good reason for such variation 
could be adduced 

The reasons for the proposed innovation, as set forth in the 
memorial, were that the rapid growth of Berlin in population 
and business interests required more room to be provided, par 
ticularly in the central districts, without increase of cost to ter 
ants; that the restriction to a limit of four stories compelled ex- 
cessive lateral expansion that had already spread the city over 
an immense area, and thus lengthened the distance between the 
homes of many people and their work; and that experience in 
other countries had shown high steel-framed buildings, when 
properly constructed, to be safe, comfortable, uniformly better 
lighted and ventilated, and therefore more sanitary for dwellers 
and working people than those of ordinary height. Furthermore, 
it was urged that such a relaxation of building regulations would 
bring into use great quantities of structural steel and iron which 
are now largely produced in Germany, and for which an increased 
market would be highly appreciated by the steel and iron masters, 
who are making such a brave fight for a share in the world’s 
trade. 

Thus plausibly stated, the appeal of the industrial association 
was submitted during the summer vacation to the ministers of 
commerce, the interior and public works, who, after due con- 
sideration, made a joint reply, dated September 20, in which the 
petition was flatly refused, for reasons which were stated at 
length, but may be condensed as follows: 


(1) The ministries are opposed to any system of building which 


will lead to an increase in the number of “renting barracks” 
(Miethseaserne), large buildings divided into a great number of 
small apartments or tenements, which are leased to families of 
working people, with the result that a great number of persons 
of both sexes and all ages are huddled together under conditions 
which are necessarily subversive of normal family life and pre 
judicial to public morals. 

(2) Buildings so high as to be beyond the level of the present 
water supply could not be made clean and sanitary. 

(3) Any important increase in height beyond the present limit 
would put the upper stories of the buildings beyond the protec 
tion of the fire department, as at present equipped and organized. 
Whatever might be the material interests involved, the minis- 
tries held themselves bound to consider and protect not only the 
architectural unity and beauty of the city, but the health and the 
moral and physical safety of the people, all of which would, in 
their opinion, be compromised by the proposed innovation 

With this result the authors of the petition are by no means 
satisfied, and have replied that they had not proposed to carry 
buildings in Berlin to the excessive heights which are common in 
the United States, and that had the desired permission been 
granted, it would have been provided by careful and competent 


engineering that all the requirements of fire protection, wate: 


supply, and every sanitary necessity should be carefully and com 
pletely met. Moreover, in regard to resistance to conflagration, 
at Baltimore high steel-framed buildings, which offer least food 
for a fire, fully vindicated their superior safety and were left 
standing like monuments amid the wide waste of the ruins of 
four and five-story blocks built of stone and brick in the ordinary 
way 

Thus the discussion stands at present, and it does not appear 
likely that the ministries, fortified as they are by considerations 
of municipal beauty and public health and safety, will recede from 
their present position. It is difficult to persuade German con 
servatism, in so important a matter as the architectural construc 
tion of cities, with arguments drawn from experience in a coun 
try which, like our own, has paid during the past twenty-five 
vears an average annual tribute of $125,000,000 to the scourge of 
fire, and which for the losses of the current year 1904 must pay 
nearly or quite double that sum. However little of our annual 
holocaust the “skyscraper” may be responsible for, the fact that 
it is a distinctively American type of construction will not recom- 
mend it to European municipalities. 
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THE TEMPLES OF ZIMBABWE 


LECTURE to the members of the Dudley Literary Society 
A on “The Ancient Temples of the Great Zimbabwe,” was 

delivered by Mr. R. N. Hall, F.R.G.S., late of Dudley, who 
has recently completed two years’ exploration work at Great Zim- 
habwe'on behalf of the Rhodesian Government. During his ex 
plorations, he said, large portions of the ancient temples of the 
Great Zimbabwe were cleared to a considerable depth, and the 
original floors, as well as ancient walls and other structures, were 
disclosed; while prehistoric relics, overwhelmingly proving the ex 
tensive practice of Phallic worship of an exceedngly old cult, wer 
found, The Phallic character of these temples was discovered in 
1891 by Mr. Theodore Bent, who only saw the ruins in their 
buried condition. Recent explorations not only fully bore out 
Mr. Bent’s conjectures, but yielded abundant evidence in this 
direction Mr. Hall devoted eight years to the unraveling of the 
mystery which had always been attached to the ancient monuments 
of Rhodesia, which contained the most ancient and most extensive 
gold mines known to the world, and frem which it was believed, 
on a conservative estimate, that some £75,000,000 of gold, sterling, 
had been extracted by ancients of a period covering the Ophi 
period of the Scriptures. During these eight years he had not dis 
cussed the question of the origin of the ancient gold seekers of 
Rhodesia, holding that further investigation of the ruins was nec 
essary before any definite conclusions could be arrived at. Afte1 
eight years’ investigation it was his confirmed conviction that the 
older portions of the Zimbabwe ruins represented the monuments 
of a colony of the ancient empire of Saba, or Sheba, in South 
\frica. This conviction was founded on careful researches in the 
ruins generally and at Great Zimbabwe in particular, and sup- 
ported by the opinion of leading archeologists in Europe with 
whom he had been in close correspondence while at Zimbabwe and 


since his return to England. Saba could now be shown by As 
syrian and Egyptian documents, by ancient historians and the 
Scriptures, to have been a world-power long previously to, con- 
temporaneously with, and subsequently to the time of King Solo- 
mon. It was believed to have succeeded the still older kingdom 
of Minus. Saba rivaled Egypt in power and influence, arts, cul 
ture and literature and civilization, providing the Pheenician al 
phabet, which was the mother of all our European systems. It 
enjoyed the monopoly of the trade and commerce of the Indian 
Ocean and its coast. According to Scripture and ancient Roman 
and Grecian historians it was the gold-purveyor for the whole of 
the then known world, and possessed nearly the whole of the east 
of Africa, a possession maintained at any rate till A. D. 35, the 
“Periplus” stating that the Sabaan king, Kharabit, was at that 
time in the possession of the East Coast of Africa to an indefinite 
extent. The lecturer showed the identities in architecture and 
worship of Baal, and most probably Ashtaroth, existing between 
Zimbabwe temples and the temples of South Arabia, Mesopotamia 
and Syria, and also pointed out the affinities of Phallic worship, 
shown by the conical towers, the Phalli and the sacred [ 
Zimbabwe, and those of other Semitic nations, alluding to the 


birds ot 


Penuel tower of the Midianites which Gideon destroyed, and sim 
ilar Baal towers of Syria, Arabia and Pheenicia, and the Bel 
towers of Babylon. He also drew attention to the influence of the 
Pheenicians and Indumean Jews, whose port was Erzion Geber 
on the Red Sea, on the shores of Southeast \frica, including 


Mozambique, Sofala and Madagascar 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


DETAIL OF THE GUTENBURGHAUS, COR. JERUSALEM AND SCHUETZEN 
STRASSE, BERLIN, PRUSSIA. HERREN CREMER & WOLFFEN 
STEIN, ARCHITECTS 

This plate is copied from Blatter fuer Architektur, but a view 
of the entire building, which appeared in our issue for November 
12, 1904, was copied from the Russian periodical Stroit 
HIGH SCHOOL, MARLIN, TEX MR. GLENN ALLEN, ARCHITECT, 

WACO, TEX, 


ENTRANCE TO THE SAMI 


LIVING-ROOM ; HOUSE OF PAUL TUCKERMAN, EsQ., 115 EAsT 69T! 
STREET, NEW YORK, N. ¥ MESSRS. HOPPIN & KOEN, 
ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

LOWER GATEWAY: “CASTLE GOl LD,” ESTATE OF HOWARD GOULD, ESO., 
FORT WASHINGTON, L, I 

This gateway was designed by Mr. M. J. Moroney and exe- 


cuted by the J. L. Mott Iron Works 
DETAIL OF UPPER GATEWAY TO SAME ESTATE 
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HOUSE AT ROGOJENY, SOUTH RUSSIA MR. H. INIGO TRIGGS, 
ARCHITECT 
rhis plate was copied from 7he Builder 
OSED CLOCK-TOWER, SURBITON, ENGLAND. MR. ARTHUR 
ARCHITECT 
Chis plate, copied from The Architect, illustrates how willingly 


GALE, 


designer, with his mind fixed merely in seeking the effect he 
ims at, disregards the cold rules of formal perspective drawing. 
LAMP BRACKETS AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHI 
rECTS, NEW YORK, N. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


\ CORRECTION. 


HE Epiroks OF | HE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
Dear Sirs: My attention has been attracted to a little para 
graph in the editorials of your issue of January 7, 1905, relative 
the report of this office, in which the Honorable Secretary 
f the Trea is placed in a rather undignified, if not fails 





light, before your readers, and I beg that you correct the inaccu 
te statements made therein. The omission of illustrations from 
he annual reports of this office was not because of an order of 


Secretary Shaw at all, but in accordance with a general Execu 
tive order, applicable to Government reports in general in all the 
departments Neither was it a question of suiting the Supervis 


ng Architect, that they were authorized this year, but simply be 
cause it was found wise to make an exception in this instance 
Kindly note this correction and oblige, yours respectfully, 
J. K. Taytor, 


Supervising Architect 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


RECOVERY OF TIN FROM ScrAP.—The treatment of new tin scrap, 
known as “detinning,’ has become of considerable importance 
n the United States, and at least ten companies were actively 
engaged in this special branch of the industry during the yea 
1903. The average yield from tin scrap is approximately 2 per 
cent. of metallic tin. In addition, a large number of small con 
erns in the principal cities recover the tin from old tin cans and 


r material by a smelting treatment in a furnace, the tin 
ng obtained in the form of solder, which is either used as a 
basis for making new solder or is treated chemically to yield 


netallic tin or tin salts. The residue of scrap iron is generally 
ed in the manufacture of sash-weights and other castings of 
ferior quality of iron—Journal of the Franklin Institute 
\ PorricaL DeFINITION OF SEWAGE.—“Not long since,” says 
Mr. G. Everett Hill, “I visited a town to inspect a sewage dis- 


posal plant of great interest. I was a stranger without a guide, 
ut | followed the valleys of natural drainage, and these led me 
unerringly to the works I sought. As I stood on the road at the 
foot of the town, | saw in the valley below me a long roof which 
looked as though it might cover the sewage tank. Leaning on a 
gate nearby stood an old farmer, evidently a Scotchman, whos: 
shrewd but kindly face betokened an interest in my movements 


lo make sure before descending that I was on the right track, | 


ked him if he could tell me for what purpose that long, low 

lding was used. He sized me up for a moment before reply 
ng, and then said slowly: ‘It’s full of unborn grass and flowers 
nd fruit for God’s garden.’ It was the best definition of sewage 
[ h id ever | eard a“ 

New ACCESSORIES FOR FIRE-ENGINES.—A_ novel fire-engine has 
recently been constructed for the fire-department of Manchester, 
England, which contains, in addition to the usual features of an 
ordinary steam fire-engine, a number of additions designed to 
facilitate the operations of the firemen and to provide increased 
safety. The first of these is an air-pump, connected by gearing 
with the crank shaft of the engine, which furnishes air through a 
flexible metallic hose to firemen working in dense smoke, or 
placed where they are subject to gas, or fumes of acids or other 
chemicals. This flexible hose is connected with a protective hel- 
met worn by the fireman, which is made of heavy leather, extend 
ing down over the shoulders and supplied with an opening for 
the eyes and upper part of the face lhe air enters at the back 


of the helmet and flows around the face, passing out of this open 
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ing, keeping the eyes and nose free from smoke. The helinet 
contains a telephone receiver and transmitter, whereby communi- 
cation can be maintained with the officer at the fire-engine, and by 
means of a switchboard, if necessary, with a chief official. The 
engine has a small dynamo, located over the front wheels, and 
connected with the fly-wheel by means of a belt. This furnishes a 
current for eight 32-candle-power incandescent lamps through a 
flexible cable, so that, provided with a hand lamp, a fireman can 
penetrate dark and smoky apartments, where it is necessary often 
to cut off gas or oil supply. The entire equipment, including the 
protective helmets for the firemen, is stowed in the forward part 
of the fire-engine, which is of the usual English pattern, and adds 
comparatively little to its weight—Harper's Weekly. 


Cuicaco’s Freiur Susway.—While the New York Subway 
takes passengers and pedestrians from congested streets, the Chi- 
cago tunnel system purposes to do away with the teaming and 
heavy hauling on the thoroughfares, making it possible for 
million people to use with comfort the downtown streets, in pleas 
ure vehicles or street-cars, unimpeded by the delivery carts, drays 
and coal-wagons that have rendered the highways almost im- 
passable at times. The street situation in Chicago may be better 
understood when it is recalled that the early builders of the 
city, for financial and physical reasons, centered the railway ter 
minals, freight depots, wholesale establishments, retail stores, and 
more than 70 per cent. ef the manufacturing plants within o1 
on the edge of an area one and one-half miles square. The teatn 
ing necessary to the transfer of goods in this district has grown 
to such proportions as to be unequaled in any city of the world 
for a similar space. On thirty-two miles of streets the daily 
movement ef merchandise has averaged 112,000 tons. During 
the busy hours as many as 1,000 teams have been counted passing 
a street corner in an hour. Within a section one and one-half 
miles square 70,000 vehicles have been employed at a yearly cost 
ef $50,000,000, while 750,000 clerks, laboring people and business 
man have been confined to the same territory, together with 
thousands of shoppers visiting the retail stores. In view of these 
conditions it is easy to see what the subterranean freighting sys 
tem means to Chicago. The basement of every business house 
in the congested area now has direct access to the Subway tracks 
leading to the terminal railway freight-yards and to the depots 
of the twenty-five railway trunk lines and their thirteen branches 
entering the city—IlWilliam E, Danforth, in Harper's Weekly 


Carocus Duran’s Earty Lire.—One of the salient events in 
the art world of Paris has been the appointment of M. Carolus 
Dural to the directorship of the Villa Medici, at Rome. Apropos 
of this, the London Daily Telegraph prints the following inter- 


esting note: The well known painter, on taking over his dutie 
will enter the French Government’s Academy of Arts in the 
Eternal City for the first time. He never was a pupil in the 


school of which he will be master henceforth, for he is almost 
alone among medern French artists of like reputation in not be 
ing a former “Prix de Rome.” Leisure to go up for the trying 
ordeals of the competitions for a berth in the Villa Medici and 
the accompanying scholarships supposes some private means, 
especially as hardly one example is recorded of a candidate suc 
ceeding at his first attempt, and Carolus Duran, in his early 
years, or, rather, plain Charles Durand, as he was then, had little 
leisure and Jess means lf he has been one of the most successful 
artists of his day, no one ever knew harder times at the start 
than he. M. Jules Claretie relates how, having lost heart, the 
young artist had booked his passage as an emigrant to Algeria, 
giving his name and profession as “Durand, mason,” when a 
friend met him just as he was preparing to walk to Marseilles, 
not having money enough to take the train, and prevented his 
leaving, lending him the wherewithal to rent a tiny studio for 
two quarters in advance in Paris. There Carolus Duran worked 
away furiously on nothing a year. A penny roll frequently con 
stituted his midday meal, and he often went without dinner five 
times in a week, as he recalls nowadays not without a touch of 
pride. He, too, however, went to Rome, though not to the Villa 
Medici, and dates from his stay there his start in life. He won, 
in his native Lille, a scholarship endowed by an artist named 
Wicar, a contemporary of David, for the purpose of sending 
young artists to Rome, where they received for four years the 
sum of £7 a month. Carolus Duran, one of the most brilliant 
examples of a self-made man, will be able to point to himself 
whenever his young men of the Villa Medici grumble, and to bid 
them thank Providence their lot is laid in easier lines than his 
was, 
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ENTRANCE: HIGH SCHOOL, MARLIN, TEX. 
Glenn Allen, Architect. 
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PROPOSED CLOCK-TOWER, SURBITON, ENGLAND 


Arthur J. Gale, Architect. 
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February, 1905, and then opened for 


accordance with draw 
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ings and specifications, copies of which may b 
had at this office or at the office of the Post 
master at Columbia, Missouri, at the discretior 
of the Supervising Architect JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect (1518) 


freasury Department, Office of the Supervis 
ing Architect, Washington, I. C., January 17 
1905 Sealed proposals will be received at tl 
office until 3 o'clock Pp. M., on the 2Sth day 
February, 1905, and then opened, for the con 
struction complete of the UL. S. Post Office at 
Louisiana, Missouri, in accordance with draw 
ings and specifications, copies of which may b 
had at this office, or at the office of the Vost 
master at Louisiana, Missouri, at the discretion 


i} 


of the Supervising Architect JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect (1518) 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervis 
ing Architect, Washington, D. ¢ January 16 
1905.—Sealed proposals will be received at this 


office until 8 o'clock Pp. M. on the 4th day ot 
February, 1905, and then opened, for the instal 
lation of an electric passenger elevator in the 
I S. Custom Hlouse and Post Office at Nash 
ville, Tennessee, in accordance with the draw 
ings and specification, copies of which may be 
obtained at this office, at the discretion of the 
Supervising Architect JAMES KNON TAY 


LOR, Supervising Architect (1518) 
rreasury Department, Office of the Supervis 
ing Architect, Washington, I). ¢ January %) 
1005 Sealed proposals will be received at this 
office until 8 o'clock M., on the 15th day 
February, 1905, and then opened, for the low 
pressure steam heating apparatus complete, in 


place, for the 1 S. Post Office at Chillicothe 
Ohio, in accordance with drawings and specif 
cation, copies of which may be had at this office 
or at the office of the Superintendent at Chilli 
cothe, Ohio, at the discretion of the Supervising 
Architect JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supe 
vising Architect (1518) 
rreasury Department, Office of the Supervis 
ing Architect, Washington, DL. C., Jan. 18, 1905 
Sealed proposals will be received at this offic 
fats 


until 8 o'clock Pp. M., on the 3d day of Fe 1 
iry, 1905, and then opened, for the electri 
lighting, and conduits for call-bell, telephone 
and clock wiring, et« at the | S. Post Offles 
Building, Atlantic City, New Jersey, in accord 
ance with the drawings and = specifications 


copies of which may be had at the discretion 


of the Supervising Architect, on application to 


this office, or the office of the Superintendent 
Atlantic City, New Jersey JAMES KNON 


PAYLOR, Supervising Architect (1518) 
rreasury Department, Office of the Supervis 
ing Architect, Washington, ID. ©., January 1S 
1905 Sealed proposals will be received at this 
office until 3 o'clock p. M., on the 6th day 
March, 1905, and then opened, for the constru 
tion, complete (except heating apparatus), « 
the I. S. Post Office at Battle Creek, Mich 


in accordance with drawings and specifications 


pies of which may be had at this office 
the office of the Vostmaster at Battle Creel 


Michigan, at the discretion of the Supervisir 
veehiiect JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supe 
vising Architect (1518) 
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% - Y ered Lew st 1 l be erected on the site of the ld sellevue 
< \ 4 Goerck St. 1 Hotel, at an estimated cost of over ; 
< $1,000,000 
St. ( Mic. ( 8 iain d 
kK \I 2 ¢ sapien ae PITTSBURGH Pa \ press report states en 
My it Architects McCollum and Dowler have “ 
~~ \I New York, N. ¥ rough the mui een chosen to draw plans-for a 12-story nn 
7 P Mr. Wil lr. Wardwell, pre ldition to be built to the Hotel Colonial ha 
‘ ( 290 =H en e New York Red Cross Hospital, at Penn Ave. and 6th St. The building will 
\ s pr sed n ess than $100,000 be a brick and steel sti ure with te ‘ Ne 
M Supe g 4 ra site for a Red Cross Hospital in New tta front Jo 
2 y. A bi Is York ( building with all the lates PitrspurGH, Pa.—The contract for the ve 
S e I ements is ab e erected | ilding of the foundations for the new a 
$ S . 5 HE necessity f vit ‘ p t terminal freight station has been awarded P 
é W e rapid Drake & Stratton Co. The building w tw 
* freight de It. 


replace the present Duquesne 
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KOLL’S 


Patent Lock Joint 
Staved Columns 
are particularly well adapted for 
\ out-door use. Made in all sizes 
} from 5in, to 421in, diameter and 
} proportionate lengths, 
HARTMANN BROS, MFG, CO, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.,U. 8. A, 
N. Y. Office, 1123 Broadway 
Western Factory, Henry Sanders 
Co.,77-85 Weed St., Chicago, Il. 

















Steel Concrete 


Kuhne’s Sheet Metal Structural Element 
for Fire-Pronof Construction. Floors, Stairs, 
Partitions, Furrings, Outside Walls, Roofs, 
Sidewalks, Trunk Sewers, Tanks, etc. 


TRUSS METAL LATH COMPANY, Mfrs. 
15-25 Whitehall St., New York. 











pot It will be four stories high, of tl 
heaviest steel construction, and the cos 
estimated at $375,000 

RUTLAND, V1 \ report states that Ge 
C,. Underhill is interested in the ere 
an eight-story office building and_ the 
here, to cost $200,000, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAI The contract t 


erect a seven-story fireproof building on tl 


south side of Market St. for Jacob Kamm, 


of Portland, Ore., has been awarded to 


Mahone ros Plans were drawn 


| 
Architects Bliss and Faville, Crocker Bldg 


LoLEDO, O Plans have been designed 


Architect Mills for the remodeling of the 
building at 913 Madison Ave recentl put 


chased by C. B. and L. S. Spitzer I" 
specificat ns call for the completion f tl 
mprovements by March | 

PoLepo, O Vhe board of education, | 
\\ Watts. president, is. considering tl 
erection of a number of additions t 
prese : ulding iS we t 
cre 1 tT some new 
of the « ntemplat l ) 


over $100,000, 


Fred \ Lawrence 14 J T¢ | \ 


will erect a flat building at MrOXUN 
st of $30,000 He has pul hased 
x 120 ft., and the new building will cove 
it Initial plans call for a presse 1 bri 
structure, modern throughout 
Architects Bacon and Huber, 755 Spitzet 
Bldg., have announced that they are mal 
ing plans for a number of large and « 
pensive bu Idings t be erected dut gy f 
comimMy eason | ( whers | r ( 
iscnted ft loca wn emel t defi 


as organized a company tor the purpose 


erecting a rege artincia e-Making plat 
he company has several locations unde 
consideration and will begin operations 


an early date 


during the coming season, The company 
engaged in making o1l well supplies 

will begin the manufacture of several ne 
inventions which members of the compat 
have pertected 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa.—It is stated that 





new library building, to be known as t 
John V. Brown Memorial Library, is ti 
rected here from designs | lgar \ 


Phomas H. Waldbridge, 202 Nasby Bldg., 


Vale Lock. 


lis operation and development 


The Yale Cylinder 


are interestingly described in a 
little folder which will be sent 
on request. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9, 11 and 13 Murray St., 
9361-19 New York City. 





SOCIETIES—Continued Ige 1X 
ect istructor satisfactory to t 
mmittee on Education lo make apph 
tion for permission to compete, the stu 
it will simpy signify his intention to t 
secretary of the Committee on Education, 
ist 33d St.. New York, at the sam 
time submitting the name or names of tho 
persons who wil upervise s work 
Stact T { { i ( | il 
programin t Order p em W 
ed t « pet ele ( vetore t 
e of the next proble Class B 
( n the calendar | it da \\ 
given ) tiie ent \\ \W 


( | ¢ Tse S en ¢ 
It Iree Tt | 1 i tT outside 
L11C¢ I ( Al I ( probit 
\ y the expira : % 
have pre pared in esq SS ( i 
bodving all the essential ideas of 
which he vill keep for his own 
7 py f thi ] .. ty 
pape n ( ent t e Sé 
| e CC 
) pp stl} ( 
thie tipt CC 
( dent now ( ite ¢g 
Rendu 2 I ( I 
for their more ‘ study. He 
el istan ( st 4 ‘ 
I n essentia T¢ r nae 1 
g plac | Hors de ¢ nk rs. 
wings ma ” renders vater « 
India ink u it 45 « 
es, and sl 1 he gi \ r 
1 addre f e stude 
Befe re the date if r Ren the 


1 « ent expre 


paid, t W.S sudworth & Sons, 424 We 


n Vhey will the e exhibited a 
red and A m ¢g 
compe Lhe ving \ t 
re re ¢ tude express t 
Ma d \ thet expel S¢( re re 
society of Beaux-Arts Architect 
Studet must rece ( \ nent 
le Dp ems he fe ( ] Vv P ) 
ess they ve he Ord 
‘ creditec eg r the 
the Order iu le | e-¢ 
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HECLA IRON WORKS 


N. lithand Berry Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORK 


Stairs, Elevator Fronts, ete. 


“HECLA FIREPROOFING”" combines 


Metal with fireproof material 
Windows, Doors, Stair Treads, 


for 
etc. 
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OF 
ST. JOHN THE DIV 


great Protestant Episcop ( 


Loose S 
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a Bihan oe _— ; EX P A N D E D M ET A L 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 


The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 


For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc, 








ai ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES "=" '28v?Guieont™ey 








, by The J. L. Mott lron Works. 
BRANCHES 


h Ave... New York 911 Loenst St., St. Louis 
St host Flood Bidg..San Francise 
3Wa tSt.Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago 





« BRASS RING — 














I“ THE CRAIG 


qiiez CLEANOUT STOPPER 
(=* |}. . AND... 
DEAD-END 


An Improvement in 


DRAINAGE CLEANOUTS 


For Sale by all Jobber 


ETE 


LEAD SEAT 


— 
— 


™ DRAIN-- 








ene HGwW 


Manufactured by 


on ' 7 / TREET 
DAVID CRAIG, BOSTON > MASS. 


STEEL CONCR 











Metal Structural Element for Fire-proof Constrvclion, efc. 
Floors, Stairs, 
Ceilings, 
Partitions, 

_} Furrings, 













Fa Outside Walls, 
== Roofs, 
Sidewalks, 
SS Trunk Sewers, 
3 Tanks, etc. 


Patented Jan. 1, 1901, others pending. 


TRUSS METAL LATH CO., Mfrs., 15-25 Whitehall Street, N. Y. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 











NOT ES AN D C L | PPI NGS parsed ation, of rnc Se be 8 Crane, was established in the 





h of Tunisia in the second and third centuries A. D., tollow 
ing the military occupation of the country.—Scieniifc 
irtist IMpROvVED SLAG CEMENT \ new method for improving th 
campalgt properties of slag cement has recently been described by Het 
Karl Zulkoski, Professor of Chemical Technology in the German 
leged High School at Prague, Austria. He says that it is a well known 
t furnace slag slowly cooled in air, possesses no hydraulic 
roperties. In this condition it is known as ortho-caleium-sili 
lo impart hydraulic properties to such slag it must be « 
Novembet verted into dicalcium silicate by suddenly chilling the slag in 
f cold water; the colder the water the higher the hydraulic prop 
y erties imparted The water granulates the molten slag and about 
10 per cen f each individual granule becomes strongly | 


When molten slag is chilled in lime water or other 


will absorb the alkaline properties o1 the 


draulic in a still higher degree. Molten slag 

Cc, however. chilled in ld milk-of-lime will become hydraulic 

| legree. and when ground will, in tensile and « 

qual Portland cement.—Stone Trades’ Jour 

t 1 ELecTRoLYTIC PRrRocESS FOR SMELTING ORES \ccording t 

( auadia fing M. P Heroult of La Pra “7 rance, discoveret 
] ] ! of manufacturing aluminium, and invento1 
electt tic process of steel making, recently visited Canada 
has terested himself in the development of his process of 
iron and ste making in that country He recognizes the advan 
ges Canada possesses in having great water powers within trans 
ble distances of iron and other mineral deposits, and it 1 
electric smelting plant on acommercial scale wi 
\rt be erected at ( irly date The applicati n of electricity to tl 
led | smelting of ores promises important results for Canada. So far 
1 nagi ron ores 18 concerned, there is little doubt of the 
\Tat super rit f the electt c over the blast-furnace Lhe blast fut 
ld sufficient heat—probably not more than 2,000 
degivees ror the treatment of refractory ores By mi¢ ins of elec 
3.000 nd more degrees of heat are dk veloped By means 
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« WATER... 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in 
windmills. Prices reduced Catalogue “B” 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicage 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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of electricity, also, titanium, phosphorus, and sulphur are ex the 


tracted from the ores. Furthermore, the electric current can be ereat interest 1 


easily regulated and kept under control, and can be economically vi 


generated wherever water power exists. By the electric process guest, a search wi: 


steel can be produced for $12 a ton and perhaps less, and at this upboard near the fi 
rate it can undersell steel from the blast-furnace [It has been to light the fire witl 
estimated that the cost of electricity from the Chats rapids on the shrivelled ones were 
Ottawa river would be only $4.50 per horse-power per annum ing leaves—some 
Nearby are the Bristol] iron mines, and there are many other beautiful book wet 
situations equally favorable for the electric reduction of ores in But nothing would 
different provinces in Canada four or five leave 
window be take 


Lorp GRIMTHORPE [Str EpMuNp Becxetr].—Lord Grimthorpe, 


now nearly ninety years of age, is a very eccentric old gentleman, m Chambe 


and noted for his many fads and hobbies, one of which is clock- 








making. The new clock of St. Paul's Cathedral, which was com AN ACCIDENTAL OFFICIAL Forest Firt \propos the dimin 
pleted and set up only about ten years or so », and which 1 ishing lumber supply of the Maine forests ( ( icl f 
the biggest timepiece in Great Britain, was designed by him, and lumbermen and wood-pulp mills, Mr. Winthrop Packard tells, in 
the great clock of the Victoria Tower of the Houses of Parlia the Boston Trans the f wing anecdote: Nevertheless 
ment 1s also his creation. Under the circumstances, it is only § the worst fires Maine ever caw was si ears ag 

fitting that he should hold the positicn of president of the Brit hand of authorit :doxica n at emp save the timbe 
ish Horological Institute. Nor have his energy and industry It is known in fol] s the “Great State Bonfire of 1826 \t 
been confined to clock-making, upon which subject, as also upon t time al oy, s were owned b o Sent, ' 

bells and watches, he has written and printed many useful and ble pum 9 p around Sebois was the fav ; 
practical treatises. He has also been very active as an ecclesias resort of timber ; who went in the spring, cut and stacked 


works at St. Paul’s Cathedral — yagt quantities of | 
On since 1878 have been designed by 


Ep. J He also designed 


Most of the new 


tical architect. 

1 } 
which have been carried 
him. [This is 


“news” indeed many did timber The State es sought to stop this thier 
churches, and is largely responsible for the restoration of the and sent Jim Chase . — oposed t 
Cathedral of St. Albans. The only objection that can be mad aren iat ein oderatt. e dr os Adi nd ‘ 
to this activity, for which he declines any remuneration, is that hlock the timber pirate lim neadows in fet 
he insists upon placing his crest in conspicuous positions in all touched a tch to ee t Pee ’ 
the sacred edifices with which he has been connected, either as on how easily he ] itwitte , ; 
an architect or as a clock-maker. Unfortunately, his crest hap- he stack irned splendidly, eic ring fore 
pens to be the head of a boar, which resembles far less the say which were lighted niles ' e win 
age denizen of the German forest than tl ommonplece hog ot reased and veer d it was but a brief r before this 
the British pigsty. Lord Grimthorpe is likewise president of the uthorized incendi was fleeing wildly w the frantic den 
Church of England Burial Reform Association, organized for ens of the wood, in a desperate attempt to save their lives. The 
the express purpose of abolishing ail forms of interment and flames leapt hither and thither. Now with blistered face and 
embalming, hermetically sealed caskets, etc., which are calculated shriveled hoots plunged through scorching embers id « x 
to interfere with the processes of nature —Marquise de Fontenoy ing smoke. again gained a stretch of forest ve “a 
in New York Tribune lways fleeing ” $ one poil f oak, ss ical ve } 
lf a dozen miles e south. Strang ‘ np ns 
ILLUMINATED Missa Usep ror Statnep GLass.—A tourist—or, i wild Be deer, moose, eve g t | 
rather, perhaps, we should say a traveler—came t the village, run or fl r crawl 1 witl m, driver ‘ emend 
and, finding the one or two spare beds of the inn already occu that Jim Chase ( idled in the name of e St \I P 
pied, sought shelter for the night in a neighboring cottage. H¢ \t last bleeding stered ' he nk é the 
was shown into a small attic room, lit by a window of four great rock pinnacle h goes to this day by f Moun 
smallish panes. He did not particularly notice the window that Chase. For two we Jim dwelt on this bare | ng as be 
night, but, waking soon after dawn the next morning, he was he might while the burned in an ever widening rele 
astonished to see what he took to be stained glass in the windoy fire all about ! the fifteenth night a heavy rain fell 
Rising to examine th s, he speedily discovered that the supposed he was ible to tiavel e burned ane icke d ile 
stained glass, through which the light of day was somewhat back te Bangor 1) 1 burn the hay?” aske State aan 
faintly passing, was in reality the illuminated vellum pages of “Hay?” said Jim, i-mighty ! ( nd th 
some ancient book Although not collector et eler, ons woods and the gt ind every g nd if 
Jean Goulet, was a man of some education, and at once recog Moosehead Lake a fire now \ f 
nized that these pages must have formed a portion of an interest fterward that Jim’s offic fire d vnship 
ing, if not valuable, Latin manuscript. On descending for break entire and parts x e1 t t ‘ \ \ indred 
fast and making an inquiry regarding it, his hostess explained square miles covered w the fine nhe t ever grew. | 
that he was correct, and that the “paper” with which they had — the timber pirat t Se | been allowed tead 
sought to mend the cracked panes and replace the broken one from that day to this they ! e don f the damag 
had formed a portion of a book which her father had found in a that had come from ig 1 idvised attemy {1 


neighboring chatevu some thirty years previously, at the tim f them out. That w 








Put into the White House by tne U. S. Government 















mi SEALS WITH OR 
WITHOUT WATER : 
Cree j 





se vented outlet. 


F. E. CUDELL’S 


Patent Sewer-Gas and Back-Water Trap 


For Wash-bow]s, Sinks, Bath and Wash-Tub 


CLEVELAND, O. 


AN ER RN 








somewhere \ftet 


: 
5 
4 
e peasal won { 
Ltler Imitted the I yr : 
‘ : 
nsiade rie res e p p t net 
ide for it, and it was dis ered in ittle 
ice An atte npt id evide eC made 
‘ 1 1 
some f the pages, for ed and 
nthe cupboard. lh e en e remain 
number sx s eresting and 
1 1 
cq ed 3) the tt eler 1 ew Il 1 


persuade the peasant woman 


cn tor € nending f tl 
a\ We e€ giass 
en re tor S [ lid 


hay from the meadows and used it to feed tl 
oxen during the winter while they helped themselves to the splet 
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CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers 
38 Broad St Boston 





BLUE PRINTING (Continu- 
ous). 





SPAULDING 


PRINT PAPER CO 
44 Feder: st sostor 


Ss Bos Mass 





BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 





4. A. ELSTON & CO 
166 Devonshire St.. Boston, Mass 





CONCRETE-STEEL CON 
STRUCTION. 





SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION 
Room 58 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 





CONTRACTORS & BUILD- 
ERS. 





WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston 





ELECTRICAL CONTRACT: 
ORS. 





ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP 
MENT CO., 
280 Devonshire St., Boston 














MASONS AND BUILDERS. 





MORRILL & WHITON CON 
STRUCTION CO 
35 Federal St.. Boston, Mass 





MODELLING AND ORNA 
MENTAL PLASTER. 





SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 


8351 Cambridge St Bostor 





ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 
ING. 





If1ERBERT FOWLE, 
43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass 





>-HOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 





ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 
34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 
Cameras 





PHOTOGRAPHY. 





LEON E. DADMUN, 
11 Portland St., Boston, Mass 
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Tron CHICAGO & Renaissance 
i , — 
: Door and Window ALTON D » 
A RAILWAY oorways 
Grilles “THE ONLY WAY” 
rae ITALIAN 
. 
| 104 Plates, 10x14 Inches. 104 Plates, 10 x 14 in. 
Unifoim with the second volume 
PRICE - (‘‘Door and Window Grilles’’) of 
Red Cloth, Gilt Top - - - $7.50 the Topical Architecture Library. 
In Portfolio 6.50) 
Price: Bound in Cloth, $7 50 
In Portfolio 6.50 
i == x —— 
THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
4 : ‘ runs the largest passengerengines ° . 
The American Architect : inthe world The American Architect 
They keep the trains on time 
PUBLISHERS Between Chicago, PUBLISHERS 
St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Times Bldg., Broadway and 42d St. 
cad ‘ . Peoria 
Times Buildin £ Geo. J. CHARLTON, General Passerger Agent 
N E W Y & 2s yes tacit NEW YORK 
: : 
New England Material-Men and Contractors 
‘ ASBESTOLITH. FIRE-ESCAPES. | PORTABLE OVENS. 
a CORPORATION STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & i, A. JOHNSON & CO., 
166 De vonshire St.. Boston. Mass MFG. CO., 224 State St., Boston, Mass 
120 Milk St., Boston, Mass 
4 BLUE PRINTING. ROOFING DUCK. 





( H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
234 State St., 
Boston, Mass 





SASH CORD. 





SILVER LAKE CoO., 


78 Chauncey St Boston 





SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 





GILBRETHL SEAM-FACE GRAN 
ITE CO., 

Park Row Building, New York 

76 Federal St., Roston 





STABLE FIXTURES. 





BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 
VANE WORKS, 
53 Elm 8t joston, Mass 





STONE CARVING AND MOD. 
ELLING. 





HUGH CAIRNS, 
48a Sudbury Street, Boston 





WATERPROOF CELLARS. 





FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Blidg., New York 
176 Federal St., Boston. 


























